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An advance up the  river   while  both banks were held by the

enemy in force was out of the question,

General Campbell's difficulties.            ..           .            ., ,    .       , .   .                ..

as it was impossible to obtain   supplies

from the country, and equally impossible to maintain communi-
cation with Rangoon. It was clearly necessary, therefore, to
begin by annihilating the force in the immediate neighbourhood,
before any advance could be attempted. This, however, was no
easy task. In the field the enemy were as little able as inclined
to face the British force, but their dexterity in throwing up
trenches rendered their expulsion from these an undertaking
that involved great loss of time and sacrifice of life. The nature
of the country and the time of year stood the enemy in the stead
of discipline and courage. The vicinity of Eangoon was covered
with swamp or jungle through which the men had to wade
knee-deep in water, or force their way through harassing entangle-
ments. The malignant influence of the climate, combined with
the bad quality of food supplied to the troops was crowding the
hospitals with sick, fever and dysentery being the principal
maladies. So great indeed was the havoc played by these causes
that by the end of the rains, the British Commander had scarcely
3,000 men fit to take the field.

Notwithstanding the number of the sick being a serious de-
duction from their available force, the British were, however, still
able to undertake offensive operations and to successfully
defend themselves against the Burmese, who had for some time
been gaining strength in the vicinity; and during the month of
June, they gained several minor successes. About the end of June
the enemy began again to assemble in the neighbourhood of
Rangoon. A new general had taken over command, and began his
operations with an ineffectual attack on the British position on
the 1st July, in which the Burman losses amounted to over a
hundred.

This check, however, did not alter the Burmese plans, and
they continued gaining strength in front of the lines, and giving
constant annoyance. It, therefore, again became necessary to
drive them back to a greater distance, and on the 8th a column
about 1,200 strong, under Brigadier-General M'Bean, moved out
to operate by land, whilst Sir Archibald Campbell, with another